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sire. In the phratry, the heads of families, or patricians,
wielded it in regular rotation, each of them, as his turn
came round, offering sacrifice to the new gods, which
had been adopted by common consent, and which were
quite distinct from the household deities of each par-
ticular family.
The transformation of the phratries into tribes brought
about an expansion of the religious idea, and the mem-
bers of the phratries found themselves committed to the
necessity of conceiving a new deity, more powerful than
their household gods, a deity whose protection was to
extend over the group as a whole.
There was no common bond between the members of
the tribe, or, subsequently, of the city, save this com-
munity of religious belief.
The head of the family, the sire, still remained the
ruler and the judge of his kinsfolk, and the sole repository
of the right to dispense reward and punishment, a right
which no one would have dreamed of contesting.
The government of the city was carried on by the
heads of families, who assembled together in council
whenever there was occasion to issue a decree affecting
the community at large. Thus the government was
aristocratic in character and derived its sanction from
the religious idea.
It gradually became the custom for the patricians to
delegate to the oldest member of their body, the right
of offering'sacrifice to the common divinity adopted by
the tribes. Such was the first king. His authority,
however, was exclusively confined to religious matters
and did not extend to other questions. In everything
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